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MRS. ROWLANDSON. 


[Continued and concluded from page 115.] 


Mrs. Rowlandson continued to be treated by the Indians, 
sometimes with much apparent kindness, and at others, with 

eat and wanton severity,as they happened to be influenced 
by the feeling of the moment. She had now been six weeks in 
captivity, attended with all the aggravating circumstances 
incident to the power and caprice of the savage. The En- 
glish army that she had expected to her relief, had marched 
in a different direction, and the prospect of being carried to 
Albany seemed more remote than ever. Her master had 
promised that she should be sent to her husband, but he did 
not regard his word and left his captive, “so that her spirit 
was quite ready to sink.” While they remained in the 
“ thicket,” several Indians returned from Hadley, where 
they had killed three Englishmen and taken one prisoner. 

“Tl asked the prisoner about the welfare of my husband ; 
he told me he saw him such a time in the bay, and he was 
well, but very melancholy. By which I certainly understood 
(though I suspected it before) that whatsoever the Indians 
told me respecting him,was vanity and lies. Some of them told 
me he was dead, and they had killed him ; some said he was 
married again,and that the Governor* wished him to marry, 
and told him he should have his choice, and that all persua- 
ded him I was dead. So like were these barbarous creatures to 
him who was a liar from the beginning.” 

Here, also, Philip’s maid demanded a piece of her apron, 
which Mrs. R. refused, till at last, “my mistress rose up,and 
took up a stick big enough to have killed me and struck at 
me with it, but I ae out and she struck it into the mat 
of the wigwam. But while she was pulling it out, I ran to 
the maid and gave her all my apron, and so that sterm went 
over. : 
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While at this place, she again saw her son and communi- 
cated the news she had received about her husband. “He 
told me he was as much grieved for his father, as for him- 
self. I wondered at his speech, for I thought I had enough 
upon my spirit, in reference to myself, to make me mindless 
of my husband and every one else, they being safe among 
their friends: There was nothing marvellous in the boy’s 
words, but, on the contrary, they exhibited a good deal of 
disinterested and kind feeling.” A young man,* one of the 
captives,was sick with a sore disease. Mrs. R. went to see 
him, and found him stretched on the ground in the open air, 
on a raw and wintry day, with scarcely any clothing. B 
his side was a little Indian child, whose parents were dead. 
This child had been deserted by the tribe, and was lying on 
the earth with his eyes, nose, and mouth full of dirt, and yet 
alive and groaning. 

After much difficulty, she succeeded in removing the cap- 
tive toa fire ; for this kind service she was accused by the 
Indians of an attempt to escape and take the Englishman 
with her ; they threatened with much violence to kill her if 
she left the wigwam. 

“Now may I say with David, I am ina great strait, if I 
keep in, I must die of hunger; if I go out, I must be knock- 
ed on the head.” After being confined for a day and a 
half, she was released by her mistress, through the interces- 
sion of an Indian, upon hens to knit him a pair of stock- 
ings. “He gave me some roasted ground-nuts, that did again 
revive my feeble stomach.” “Being out of hersight, I had 
time and liberty again to look into my bible, which was my 
guide by day and my pillow by night. Now that comforta- 
ble scripture presented itself to me,—J/saiah liv. 7. For @ 
small moment have I forsaken thee, but with great mercies will I 


gather thee.” ‘Thus the Lord earried me along from one time 


to another, and made good to me this precious promise and 
many others.” Her son coming to see her, she obtained 
permissionthat he might stay while she could comb his head, 
which was in a most deplorable, though very animated con- 
dition. But she had scarcely arranged his toilet, when _ his 
master, angry at the length of the son’s visit, “beat him and 
then sold him. Then he came running to tell me he had a 
new master, and that he had given him some ground-nuts al- 
ready. Then I went along with him to his new master,who 
told me he loved the boy, and he should not want. ‘So his 
master carried him away and I never saw him afterward, 
till I saw him at Pascataqua.” 





*John Gilbert, of Springfield. 
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Her mistress’ child being sick, Mrs. Rowlandson was or- 
dered to leave the wigwam ; but the child soon died, and 
Mrs. R. with much comfort observes, “ there was one benefit in 
it, that there was more room. 1 went toa wigwam and they 
bid me come in, and gave me a skin to lie upon and a mess 
of venison and ground-nuts, which was a choice dish among 
them. On the morrow they buried the papoose, and after- 
wards, both morning and evening, there came a company to 
mourn and howl with her,though I confess I could not much 
condele with them. Many sorrowful eyes I had in this 
place, often getting alone likea crane or a swallow, so did I 
chatter : I did mourn as a dove, mine eyes fail with looking up- 
ward.” : 

“Upon the sabbath days I could look upon the sun and 
think how people were going to the house of God, 'to have 
their souls refreshed, and then home and their bodies also ; 
but I was destitute of both, and might say as the poor prod- 
igals” &c. ‘I remember how on the night before and after 
the sabbath, when my family was about me, and relations 
and neighbours with us,we could pray and sing, and refresh 
our bodies with the good creatures of God, and then have 
a comfortable bed to ‘ie down on ; but instead of all this I 
had-only a little swill for the body,and then like a swine must 
jie down on the ground. JI cannot express to man the sorrow 
that lay upon my spirit, the Lord knows it. Yet that com- 
fortable scripture would often come to my mind, For a small 
moment have I forsaken thee, but with great mercies will I gather 
thee.” 

It is impossible to determine how long the party remained 
in the neighbourhood of Connecticut river, as dates are not 
regarded in the “various removes,” probably it was a number 
of weeks. At length they prepared for a march,and direct- 
ed their course “towards the bay towns.” During the 
whole of the day,Mrs. R. had nothing to sustain nature ex- 
cepting a few crumbs of cake that had been given her by 
an Indian girl, just after the attack upon Lancaster. “When 
night came on wesat down ; it rained, but they quickly got 
up a bark wigwam, where I lay dry that night. 

“In the morning they took the blood of a ae and boiled 
it. I could eat nothing of that, though they eat it sweetly. 
And yet they were so nice in other things, that when I had 
fetched water,and had put the dish I dipped the water with, 
into the kettle of water which I had brought, they would say 
they would knock me down, for they said it was a sluttish 
trick.” She went on cheerfully with the thought of going 
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homeward, “ having her burden more on her back than on her 
it.” Arriving at Bacquag river,there they remained a few 
ays. Speaking of hunger, she says, “I cannot but think 
what a wolfish appetite persons have in a starving condition. 
And after I was thoroughly hungry, I was never again satis- 
fied. For though it sometimes fell out that I got rere ge ms 


did eat till 1 could eat no more ; yet I was as unsatisfied as: 


when I began. And now could I see that scripture verified, 
there being many scriptures that we do not take notice of or 
understand till we are afflicted, Mic. vi. 14. Thow shalt eat 
and not be satisfied.” 

On crossing the Bacquag, “ the water was up to our 
knees and the stream very swift and so cold that f 
thought it would have cut me in sunder. I was so 
weak and feeble that I reeled as I went along.—The 
Indians stood laughing to see me staggering along ; but 
in my distress, the Lord gave me experience of the truth 
and goodness of that promise, when thou passeth through the 
waters I will be with thee, and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee.” 

An Indian arrived with orders for Mrs. Rowlandson to 
proceed to Wachusett,* as a letter had come to the Saga- 
mores from their council relative to the redemption of the 
captives,and another would be received in fourteen days.— 
She was so delighted with this intelligence and with the 
prospect of a speedy release from captivity, that she forgot 
all her weakness, fatigue and pain, and went on with a high 
hope and elastic spirits. The Indians remained two days 
near the Bacquag, much to the annoyance of the captive.— 
‘* In time came a company of Indians to us, near thirty, all 
on horseback. My heart skipped within me, thinking they 
had been Englishmen at the first sight of them, for they 
were dressed in English apparel with hats, white neekcloths 
and sashes about their waists, and ribbons upon their shoul- 
ders ; but when they came near, there wasa vast difference 
between the lovely faces of christians and the foul looks of 
those heathen which much damped my spirits again.” On 
the following day they came to an Indian town and remain- 
edthere for the night. The next morning, still pursuing 
their route towards the “bay towns,” they reached another 
Indian settlement, where Mrs. Rowlandson met with some 
English captives, and among them a child of her sister. At 
this place she had the enviable choice of feasting upon hors- 
es’ hoofs boiled, or fainting through lack of food. After 





*Princeton, the mountain in that town still retains the name of Wachusett. 
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begging nourishment at the different wigwams, she went to 
her mistress who told her by way of consolation, that she 
had disgraced her master by begging, and threatened her 
with death if she offended again in like manner. 

Having taken many weary steps, the nineteenth remove 
brought the party in sight of the Wachusett hills. “Then 
we came to a great swamp, through which we travelled up 
to our knees in mud and water; I thought I should have 
sunk down at last, and never get out, but I may say as in 
Psalms, xciv. 18, when my foot slipped, thy mercy, O Lord, held 
me up. King Philip came to her and told her that in “ two 
weeks she should be her own mistress.” On arriving at 
Wachusett, she was glad to find her Indian master, who had 
been absent a number of weeks. “Hé asked me when I 
washed me, and I told him not-this month ; then he fetched 
me some water himself, and bid me wash, and gave me the 
glass tosee how I looked, and bid his squaw give me some- 
thing to eat.” 

Her master was abundantly supplied with wives, being 
blessed with three specimens of that commodity. The first 
was an old squaw living at Wachitsett, and her treatment of 
Mrs. Rowlandson was really humane and kind. The second 
was called Wettimore, sister to Philip’s wife,the same with 
whom Mrs. Rowlandson had been during the greatest part 
of her captivity. 

Our captive did not hold her in especial esteem, if we may 
judge from the following description. “4 severeand proud 
dame shewas ; bestowing every dayin dressing herself near as 
much time as any of the gentry of the land; powdering her hair, 
and painting her face, going with her necklaces, with jewels in her 
ears and bracelets upon her hands.” 

Mrs. Wettmore probably was very beautiful, and therefore 
exempted from the drudgery and servitude to which squaws 
were usually subject ; for “when she had dressed herself her 
work was to make girdles of wampum andbeads.” In her 
passion for finery and ornament,she did but follow the strong 
propensity of the sex, that may almost be considered a law of 
their nature. 

Two Indians, called Tom and Peter, arrived with a second 
letter from the council about the captives. “Though they 
were Indians I took them by the hand and burst out into tears; 
my heart was so full that I could not speak to them ; but re- 
covering myself, I asked them how my husband did, and all 
my friends and acquaintance. They said they were well,but 
very melancholy.” 
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The sagamores being assembled, called Mrs. Rowlandson 
before them to enquire how much her husband would give 
for her redemption. ‘“ When I came, I sat down amongst 
them, as I was wont to do, as their manner is; then they 
bid me stand up and said they were the General Court. Af- 
ter some hesitation, she offered twenty pounds, not then 
knowing that all her husband’s property at Lancaster had 
been destroyed by the Indians. The sagamores despatch- 
ed a letter to the council at Boston, offering to restore Mrs. 
Rowlandson to liberty for twenty pounds. This letter was 
written by one of the praying Indians, a class of the abo- 
rigines that made but indifferent Christians: Mrs. R. cen- 
sures them with some severity. ‘ There was another pray- 
ing Indian who told me that he had a brother that would 
not eat horse, his conscience was so tender and scrupulous, 
though as large as hell for the destruction of poor chris- 
tians. Then he said he read that scripture to him 2 Kings 
vi, xxv. There was a famine in Samaria, and behold they be- 
steged it, until an ass’s head was sold for four score pieces of sil- 
ver, and the fourth part of akab of dove’s dung, for five pieces 
of silver. He expounded the place to his brother, and shew- 
ed him that it was lawful to eat that in a.famine, which is 
not so at another time. And now,says he, he will eat horse 
with any Indian of them all.” “There was another pray- 
ing Indian so wicked and cruel, as to weara string about 
his neck, strung with christian fingers.” 

Before an answer arrived from the council, the Indians 
made an excursion against Sudbury. [Previously to settin 
out, “ they got acompany together to powow.” This print 
ceremony we will describe in Mrs. Rowlandson’s own words, 
“‘ There was one that kneeled upon a deer skin, with the 
company round him in a ring, who kneeled striking upon the 
ground with their hands, and with sticks,and muttering with 
their mouths! Besides him who kneeled in the ring, there 
also stood one with a gun in his hand. Then he on the 
deer skin made a speech, and all manifested assent to it; 
and so they did many times together. Then they bid him 
with the gun go out of the ring, which he did; but when he 
was out, they called him in again, but he seemed to make a 
stand ; then they called the more earnestly, till he returned 
again. Then they all sang. Then they gave him two guns, 
in each hand one. Andso he onthe deer skin began a- 

ain; and at the end of every sentence in his speaking,they 
all assented, humming or muttering with their mouths, and 
striking upon the ground with their hands. Then they bid 
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him with the two guns go out of the ringagain, which he did 
a little way. Then they called him in again,but he made a 
stand, so they called him with greater earnestness ; but he 
stood reeling and wavering, as if he knew not whether he 
should Nault or fall, or which way to go. ‘Then they ealled 
him with exceeding great vehemency, all of them, one and 
another. After a little while, he turned in, staggering as he 
went, with his arms stretched-out, in eachhandagun. As 
soon as he came in, they all sang, and rejoiced exceedingly 
awhile, and then he upon the deer skin made another 
speech, unto which they all assented in a rejoicing man- 
ner.” 

When this marvellous scene was ended, “they went to 
Sudbury fight.” They returned victorious, but without ex- 
hibiting the usual triumph of success. “When they went 
they acted as if the devil had told them that they should gain 
the victory, and now they acted as if the devil had told 
them they should have a fall.” “They came home ona 
sabbath day, and the powow that kneeled upon the deer 
skin, came heme, (I may say without any abuse ) as black as 
the devil.” ‘* It was their usual manner to remove, when they 
had done any mischief, lest they should be found out ; and 
so they didat thistime. We went about three or four miles, 
and there they built a great wigwam, big enough to hold an 
hundred Indians, which they did in preparation to a great 
day of dancing. ‘They would now say among themselves, 
that the Governor would be so angry for his loss at Sudbu- 
ry that he would send no more about the captives, which 
made me grieve and tremble.” 

At this place, she was near to her sister, who was also 
taken captive at Lancaster. But the Indian, her master 
would not suffer her to visit Mrs. Rowlandson ; nor was the 
latter permitted to see her daughter, then but a mile distant. 
“ But the Lord requited many of their ill doings, for this 
Indian, her (sister’s) master was hanged afterwards at Boston.” 
*“*They made use of their tyrannical power whilst they had 
it, but through the Lord’s wonderful mercy,their time was 
now short.” The time of her restoration to liberty was now 
athand. Mr. John Hoar, “the council permitting him and 
his own forward spirit inclining him,” came accompanied by 
Tom and Peter, and bringing a third letter from the council, 
together with the money for her redemption.* The Indians 
amused themselves with playing the messenger divers rude 
pranks. “ They shot over his horse, and under, and before 





*Raised by some ladies in Boston, with the assistance of Mr, Usher. 
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his horse, and they pushed him this way and that way at 
their pleasure, shewing what they could do.” 

She learnt from Mr. H. that all her friends were well, and 
desirous to see her. Nor did her taste for the goodly weed, 
tobacco, return with the peere of deliverance from cap- 
tivity ; on the arse he e bears strong testimony against 
its use. Mr. Rowlandson sent to her some tobacco, which, 
she sold to the natives, who were often reduced to the ne- 
cessity of “smoking hemlock and ground ivy.” “It was a 


great mistake inany who thought I sent for tobacco, for through 


the favour of God, that desire was overcome.” Mr. Hear invi- 
ted the sagamores todine with him. Mrs. R. accuses them 
of stealing before dinner time, a greater part of the provis- 
ions that Mr. Hoar had brought. “They seemed to be 
ashamed of the fact, and said, it was Matchit Indians that 
did it. Oh, that we could believe that there is nothing too 
hard for God! However to dinner they came and eat but 
little, they being so busy in dressing themselves,and getting 
ready for their dance.” We will give an account of the 

rand ball,in Mrs. Rowlandson’s words, and the description 
of the truly classical dresses of her master and mistress, two 
of the /abourers in the dance. In this wise was the dance, 
“ which was carried on by eight* of them four men and 
four squaws, my master and mistress being two. He was 
dressed in his Holland shirt, with great laces sewed at the 
tail of it ; he had his silver buttons, his white stockings, his 
garters hung round with shillings, and his girdles of wam- 
pum upon his head and shoulders. She had a kersey coat, 
covered with girdles ot wampum from the loins upward. 
Her arms from her elbows to her hands, were covered with 
braceletts ; there were handfuls of necklaces about her 
neck, and several sorts of jewelsin her ears. She had fine 
red stockings, and white shoes, her hair powdered and her 
face senate red, that was always béfore black. And all 
the dancers were after the same manner. There were two 
others, singing and knocking on the kettle for their musick. 
They kept hopping up and down one after another, with a 
kettle of water in the midst, standing warm upon some em- 
bers, to drink of, when they were dry. They held on till it 
was almost night,throwing out wampum tot he standers by.” 
After this mighty operation wasover, her master promised 
to set Mrs. Rowlandson at liberty, if Mr. Hoar would give 
him “a pint of liquor.” This was readily granted; he had 
the liquor, but it proved rather too powerful for his head, and 





*The Cotillion. 
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theirigeneral court as they styled it, to:see whether I 
1d g6 home or no... And they all seemingly consented that 
go, exeept Philip, who would not come among them.” 
Here, Mrs. Rowlandson pauses in her story for’ a space 
“to mention a few remarkable passages of Providence, which 
she took special notice of in her afflicted time,” ‘viz. that 
the English army should be obliged to givé ‘up’ the’ pursuit 
for want of provisions, while close upon the Indians, “who 
were in such distress for food,that our men might track them 
by their rooting in the earth for ground nuts, whilst they, 
were flying for their lives, and the very next»week came up- ~ 
on our town like bears bereft of their whelps, or so many 
ravenous wolves, rending us and our lambs to death.” The 
Indians derided the sluggishness of the English army ;“‘as I 
went along with them,they asked me when I thought the Eng- 
lish army would come after them? Itold them I could not 
tell. It may be they may come in May, said they.— 
Thus did they scoff at us, as if the English would bea quar- 
ter of a year getting ready.” Further, it seemed strange 
that “ when the English army with new supplies were sent 
forth to es after the enemy, and they andettasdicie it fled 
before them toBacquag river,where they forthwith went oven 
safely; that that river should be impassable to the English” 
ft was thought. that if their corn werecut down they would 
starve and die with hunger. Yet strangely did the Lord 
provide for them.;] did not see,all the time | was among them, 
one man, woman or child die with hunger. Though. many 
times they“ would’eat that, that a hog or a dog would hardly 
touch ; yet by that, God ee them tobe a scourge 
to his people. oe food was ground-ntits; they “eat 
also nuts, acorns-an@hartichokes and lilly-roots, ground beans, 
and several other weeds and roots that knew not.”. They 
would pick bones tenanted by vermin,“and then boil them and 
drink up the liquor, and then beatthe great ends of them in a 
19 








forebodings on —— of Mrs. R. 
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. mortar, andsoeat them.” Also’béar: frog jFattlesnakes and * ° | 
| miaoyroth Kequally choice diel bhunersied byMMirs, Row’. OME 
andson. “ybhe “turning thin aeoat hen the'Indians were % 
at the hi f, and the nglish atthe lowest” is mentioned as . 
another remarkable providence. “I was with the enemy *¢ } 
eleven weeks and five days, and not one week passed without ce 
their fury, and some desolation, by fire and sword upon one 
. place orother. They mourned fer théir own losses, yet, tri- 
~umphed and rejoiced in.their inhuman aiid devilish crueltyto — ® } 
the English. They would boast much of theirvictories,say- = ¥ 
ing that in two hours time they had destroyed sucha captain 
. and his company in such aplace; and boasthow manytowns |-© 
they had destroyed, and then scoff and say, they had done 
them a good turn to send them to heaven so soomy Again,. > gf 
they Wanlégsy they would knock all the rogues on the head, : 
or 






























ivé them into the sea, or make them fly the, country ; ei 
thinking, surely, ade it bitterness of death is past.” * 
. “Then as tomy going home, at first they were all against it, 
‘except my husband would come for me ; but afterwards, 
they assented to it, and seemed to rejoice in it; some asking 
»-me to send them some bread, others some tobaceo, others 
shaking me by the hand,oflering me a hood and scarf to ride 

®' in ; not one moving hand or tongue against it.” 

Here she took her leave of the Indians, and says, “in 
coming along, my heart melted mto tears, more than all the 
while I was with them, and I was almost swallowed up with 
the thoughts that ever I should go home again. About the 
sun’s going down, Mr. Hoar, myself andthe two Indians, 
came to Lancaster, and asolemn sight it wastome. There 
had I lived many comfortable years among my relations -¥ 
and.neighbors ; and now not one christian to be seen, nor one Z 





. house left standing. We went on to a farm house that was 
e , yet standing, where we lay all night; and a comfortable 
{ Locuion we had, though nothing but straw to lieon.” The 
op ey ‘ next day she reached Concord, and met her brother, and 


‘brother in law, who asked her if she knew where his, wife, 

was? “Poor heart! he had helped to bury her and knew : 

© it not; she being shot down by the house, was «atid burnt, 3 

iy Ge $0 that those who were at Boston, at the desolation of the 

| «%~* town, and came back afterwards and buried the. dead, did 

) _¢not know her.” Continuing her journey, she arrived in | 
Boston the same evening: there she met. her husband and 
received from‘her friends a full measure’of real substantial 

kindness, and christian sympathy. “So much lovel re- . 
ceived from several, many of whom I knew not, that! am 


not capable to declare it. “But the Lord knows them all by 
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of his spirituals, for their temporals.” Req 
_ «ard, the minister of Charlestown, invited , Mr 
ete W® Rowlandson to his house, and they remained there hospita- 
@ 2° bly treated for the space of eleven weeks. Soon after her 
~” S yeturn, theGovernor and Council obtained the release. of 
: her sister and goodwife Kettle. ee 
» iy: She was kept sometime in anxiety about her children,. 


Joseph and Mary, 6f whom she could gain no nite i int 
: ‘ad we 





P 
a 





«» gence. They were left with the Indians at the time a 
tl ‘release, and she had reason to fear.that they were sti 
: tothe cruel and capricious power of the savage. ../ 

§were hurried up and down, in our thoughts some-. 

we should hear a report that they were gone this way, * 

meétimes that, and that they were come in) in this. , 

wr that.” At last she determined to journey eastward» * : 

with her husband, to seek for her children, “ As we were. és - 

riding along, between Ipswich and Rowley, we met with 

William Hubbard,* who told us our son Joseph, and my 

sister’s son, were come into Major Waldron’s ;” the formi@ry, 2 aie S 

having been redeemed by the inhabitants of Portsmouth,>:™ ae. te 5 

and the neighborhood, and the latter by the Council. Ae 
While at Newbury, she heard that her daughter was at’ age out 

Providence. After bringing Joseph from Portsmouth, Mr. " a 

and Mrs. R. on their way toreceive Mary, met her at Dor- on 

chester. 

: The manner of her escape was this; “* She was travelling 

= one day with the Indians, with her basket at her back ; the 

eo company of Indians were got before her and gone out of , ele 

sight, except one squaw; she followed the squaw till night, 3 

and then both of them lay down, having nothing over them p> 

but the heavens, nor under them but the earth. ‘Thus they | 

travelled three days together, having nothing to eat,or drink}: 

but water and green whortleberries. At last they came into 







} Providence, where she was kindly entertained by severalof “"w ¥ | | 
a ® that town. »The Indians often said, that I should never*have ° "ae i 
4 her under twenty pounds, but now the‘Lord hath bronght 


her in upon free cost, and given her to me the seedndtime.” ~~ ; 
The family being thus ‘collected,Mr. and Mrs. Rowlandson yy» 
removed from Mr. Shepard’s (‘those cordial friends”) to i 
Boston,where they_resided about nine months, if” ahouséy *’, 
owned by. Mr. Je ¢s Whitcomb,“ a friend near at hande™®” 
and afar off.” "house was generously*hired for them#*= » 
by the members of the South Church. “I thought itsome- 


i 
« 












*Probably the Rev. William Hubbard, author of the Indian Wars, and an Histo 
ry of New-England. 
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what strange to’set up house-keeping with bare walls, but,as: 
- Solomon say ! 


} rs, money answers ail things: and that we had 
through the wenevolence of christian friends, some in this 


town (Boston) and some in that,and others ; and some from 
England, so that in alittle time we might look and see the 





house furnished with love. The Lord hath been exceeding / 
| go to us in our low state,in that when we had neither 


ouse nor home, nor other necesSaries, the Lord so moved 
the hearts of these and those towards us, we wanted neither 


food nor raiment for ourselves or ours. There is a friend that , 


sticketh closer than a brother; and how many such friends 
have we found, and now live amongst.” Here, after.a few 
reflections,om the sudden and agreeable change in her situa- 
tion, the benefit she had deeieal from affliction, that at‘one 
time, before she knew “ what it meant, she had been almost 
ready to wish for,” the narrative of removes and adventures 
is brought to a close. 


At the expiration of nine months or soon after, the family 


smoved to Weathersfield, in Connecticut, where Mr. Row- 


landson* preached some time ; itis probable he died there. 
At any rate, he died before Lancaster was re-built. Upon 
the whole, Mrs. Rowlandson experienced better treatment 


' than usually fell to the lot of the captives. In addition to 


mental anguish, she doubtless suffered much from fatigue 
and hunger, but not much more than her masters. They 
were frequently reduced to extreme suffering from long win- 
ter marches ; and, as we have already seen, a few ground- 
nuts, or beans, ora little soup, boiled from the bones of a 
horse, sometimes for days together constituted their whole 
nourishment. 

For the most part while they had food, Mrs. Rowland- 
son was allowed to partake equally with the rest. The 
greatest cause of dread and despondency must have arisen 

m their extreme fickleness, in the treatment of their cap- 


tives. Mingled kindness andcruelty, are strong marks of 


the untutored mind ; they proceed, not from fixed princi- 
ples and established motives of action, but from the incon- 
siderate impulse of the moment. Hence it was, that Mrs. 
Rowlandson could not so conduct herself in every instance, 
as to insure good will, nor even to avoid harsh treatment. 
There is one trait in the Indian character that is truly re- 
markable. In‘no instance within our recollection did they 





*Mr. Rowlandson began to preach in Lancaster in the year 1654. The town was 
incorporated in 1653. He continued to supply the desk till 14th April,1658, “At 
which time they invited him to settle in the work of the ministry among them ; 
and he accepted their invitation, and probably was ordained the same year.” Rev. 
Mr. Harrington's century sermon, preached May 28, 1753. 
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ve “nor the devil, by night and day, alone.and 
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been,” says*Mrs. Rowlandson, ‘tin the midst of,these roaring... 


lions, and savage bears, that feared neither Godyhor ‘man, 
(company ; 
sleeping all sorts together, and yet, notine of them ever 
oflered the least abuse of unchastity tome in word or,action. 
Though some are ready to say, I speak it for my own cred- 






it ; but I speak it in the presence of God and to his glory.” © 


The “ narrative” we have noticed is not writtenin a very 


attractive style, neither does it contain so much thatis ro- . 


mantick in description, as the narrative of Mrs. Johnson : 


but su¢lmas itis we offer it to our readers, and if their pas. 


av seo them along with us, it must be their re- 






r »be.troubled with any further remarks of our 
@ewne’ aes %: i | 3 | 
a, ° 





FMiscellancous. 


ee eee 


Rev. Huew Apams. 
Our readers will recollect that several curious papers of 


this eccentric clergyman, were published in the Collections te 


for the last year. ‘Through the kindness of our friend at 
Portsmouth, we are enabled to present some others. In 1725, 
Mr. Adams, having with considerable labor prepared an ex- 
position of some of his religious sentiments, &c. presented 
the MS. to the Governor and Council for examination and 
for the purpose of obtaining license for its publication. The 
manuscript was referred to the ministers of the province, 
who reported to the Governor, as follows: 


“Though we are loth to expose the weakness of our brother, the Rev. Mr. Hugh 
Adams, yet inasmuch as he has so publickly exposed himself, by addressing to your 


Honour and the General Assembly, a manuscript so full of enthusiasm and impert+ ~ 


inence—In obedience to your desire, we have considered the contents of the said 
manuscript, and have made the following remarks thereon. 

“1. We are sorry to see that Mr. Adams has therein discovered such an affecta- 
tion of finding out new and strange doctrines in Divinity. | 

“2. That he should so wretchedly pervert the sacred Scriptures to support his 
odd, extravagant ‘notions. 

“3. That has so little modesty, as confidently to set up his single opinion in many 
instances, in opposition to the judgment of all the famous Divines in the world. 

“3, That he lays so great a stress on his groundless opinions, as to make funda- 
mental articles of them, reprobating all those that dissent from ‘him. 


“5 That he shows so much vain glory inmentioning many things. a8 effects of 


his particular faith, and such an uachristian, uncharitable spirit in complaining to 
the Almighty against some very worthy persons for crossing his unreasonable hu- 
mour. : 

“On these and several other accounts that might be mentioned,we judge the above 
said manuseript unworthy of the least countenance from the Government.” 


Whereupon the following ordér was passed: 
“In Council, Dec.’ 29, 1725.—Voted, that the foregoing re- 


port of the Reverend Ministers upon the manuscript therein mentioned, be aceept- 
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v t 
xdged in the Secretary’s ote 
ouncil be and is hereby directed not to give a copy of the said man- 
part thereof, directly or indirectly to any person, on any pretence 
Out the leave orconsentof the General Assembly for the same.” 
hn. 1, 1726, by the House of Representatives. 


: _. The letter whic follows, accompanied Mr. Adams’ Ap- 





~ each sentence of said Inferior Powers of Church and State,” 
‘with his reasons for the appeal. 


To Mr. Waldron, Secretary or Clerk of the Council, Ge. 









HIS'HOLY SPIRIT ;. Even The True Godliness ‘Which hath 
The Promise (andin His Due Time must have The Perform- 
ance of*the Covenant Blessings) for The Life that now is,and 
“e-That wivich is to Come, 1. Tim. iv. 8, Hugh Adams,The Chief 
“of Sinners (that ever was Called by Christ unto Repentance) 
‘~~... » Sendeth, Greeting. 
“+” Since The Love(of The PERSON and Gospel Truth)of Christ 
constraineth me, having put my hand ta His Plough not to dare 
" to look back,lest I be unfit for The Kingdom of GOD. As HIS 
Ambassadour t must declare unto You, That as You’ve begun 
ms to be engaged in the Service of Christ The Infinitely Great 
THEANTHROPOS and SUPREME KING of Glory, by 
Your. introducing To our New-Hampshire Government His 
“.. Truth as a Jewelin the Cabinet of my Theosophical The- 
i sis,*Whereof HIS Providence hath Appointed You His Stew- 
“gtd Keeper the Eleven months past, So Now HE likewise 
i BS. You To Introduce This my Enclosed Appeal, one day 
; tebefore the Rising of The General Assembly from this Their 


“ 





* " utumn Session. And for Your Honourable Fees which in 
“® sThis His Business You Send unto The LORD, if He does 
~» mot Pay you an hundred fold now in this world,&c. as in Mark 


- ‘siast indeed ; Otherwise if. You’ve no faith therein I will En- 

—** deavour to Pay Your Bill of Cost. Ishall be Glad to know 

“ wWhenImay find You at home and leisure. If You was 

the first Dictator of that Persecuting term viz. Enthusiastical, 

“ Aspersing my Said Manuscript: 1 Beseech You in Love To 

..* © Repent of Your Rashness, and Kiss The SON lest HE be An- 

\ ee ¥ gry,as in Psal. ii. 12,1 Joh. 1.9, I hope You did it meee | 
' . "" mm unbelief, and may obtain mercy, a8 in 1. Tim. i. 13; An 

: Pa 4 likewise to Peruse and Ponder upon my Last Com- 








+ £°The title of Mr. Adams’ manuscript. ] 
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peal ‘in the name of Christ Jesus, our Lord Emmanuel from’ 


[ngeniously Accomplished and Beloved Advocate! = 
Wishing to Your Person, Spouse, and Offspring Wisdom 
,. and Grace, Mercy and Peace from GOD The-FATHER, In 
* Christ Jesus EMMANUEL, with the Happy» Comforts of 


x. 30 ; Then let me Se vilified as a false prophet and Enthu- 
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*] Sam. xii. 17,18, Pleaded for then with JEHOVAH (as 


forewarned of in my Letter Dated June 16, To Mr. Samuel .. 
Kneeland Printer at Boston which I Suppose he can Shew)"; 
That all cloathed (on that Day or any time else) with Such,, 
» Strange Apparel might perceive and See that their Wickednessuis +> 
Great inthe Sight of the LORD, in their So Dishonouring Christ, 

: 15 
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as HEGave His Sign (on That 6th Day o 






.* 


swer to my Extraordinary Prayer with geting nn 
on that Day, by Sending Such an Abundance of rain as in 





1. Cor ae 8 and as sure as a Perriwigged Pastor * 
and Deacon Died Soon after they were in Your Town by ~ 
their Offended Adversary in, a Devout Ejaculation suc- ~- 
cessively. Delivered to Christ The Judge, as in Mat. v. 23; 


And as Sure as Captain Lovewell and Lieutenant Farwell 
were Slain in Battle about 6 weeks after I Declared and 


Protested in my Sermon before my Congregation, that I was»: 
Man of ° 

War and God of Armies would Go forth and fight against * 
them for their Ungratefully Dishonouring HIM, by Procur- 


Confident that our LORD Christ The Heavenl 


ing and Wearing Wiggs Of the Hair of their Enemy Indian 
Scalps ; cum multis aliis Instantiis quas nunc prescribere, 
nimis longum est. And I perceive or fear, that (Except my 
Warning So Given be Speedily taken by at least ten righte- 
ous Reformers in our Sodom) our LORD Curist will Appear 
again asin Isai. Ixiii. 1, 2, 3, more Terribly before the next 
Commencement to Unsheath The Sword of the Wilderness, 
to Scalp many more of the Inhabitants of our Land, till our 
Achans the Wigged Ministers of our Provinces Shall Re- 
pent of, or be Discountenanced in the Babylonish Garments 


of their so Antichristian locust-like head, Rev. ix. 8, For. 
which Cause I Believe | am about to be Called by Christ | 


my Heavenly Master publickly to Challenge them if they 
Dare to Meet me at Some most Fit Place and Tiine within 
these five months, fo Give an Answer tome, who must Ask 
reason of the hope that (they pretend) %s in them, tho’ they so 
Sinfully Dishonour Our HEAD. 

Therefore Dear Sir according to Your Promise made in 
theCourt Room to me about two years ago, 1 Beseech and 
Obtest you, Now henceforward, to Leave off Your Wigg, 
That,Christ may Bless you, and I may have no Occasion to 
be an Adversary to You, but may be heard in Praying for 
You, For I would be,—Your Gratefull and Well Wishing 
Friend In Christ, HUGH ADAMS. 
Dover, November 24, 1726. 
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Marginal Postserypt,— You may Communicate this E istle * 

to whom You please ; For! must not be Ashamed to be A 
- Witness for my So Precious and Lovely Friend Christ Jesus | 
our LORD. And if This my Appeal be not allowd: Is . 7 
must Publish the*Copy Verbatim reserved; and Sendit .3 7 
Home with my Complaint, to Great Brittain and The Hea-» > | 
venly Countrey. 1: 
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COL. ISAAC HAYNES. & 
After the city of Charleston had fallen into the hands of = & 
Lord Cornwallis, his lordship issued a proclamation, requir- 
ing of the inhabitants of the colony,that they should no lon- 
er take part in the contest, but continue peaceably at their 
omes, and they should be most sacredly protected in prop- 
erty andperson. This was accompanied with an instrument 
of neutrality, which soon obtained the signatures of many S 
thousands of the citizens of South Carolina, among whom 4 
was Col. Haynes, who now conceived that he was entitled a 
to peace and security for his family and fortune. But it was 
not long before Cornwallis put a new construction on the inx =, ~ | 
strument of neutrality, denominating it a bond of allegiance , 
to the king, and called upon all who had signedit to take up 
arms against the Rebels!!! threatening to treat as deserters, 
» those who refused! This fraudulent proceeding in Lord 
Cornwallis roused the indignation of every honourable and 
honest man. ' Col. Haynes new being compelled,in violation e | 
of the most solemn compact, to take up arms, resolved that = 
the invaders of his native country should be the objects of 
his vengeance. He withdrew from the British, and was in- 
vested with a command in the centinental service ; but it was 
_ysoon his hard fortune to be captured by the enemy and car- 
- fied into Charleston. Lord Rawdon, the commandant, im- 
mediately ordered him to be loaded with irons, and, after a 
sort of a mock trial, he was sentenced to be hung! This 
sentence seized all classes of people with horror and dismay. 
A petition, headed by the British Gov. Bull, and signed by a 
number of Royalists, was presented in his behalf, but was 
totally disregarded. The ladies of Charleston, both whigs 
and tories, now united in a petition to Lord Rawdon, couch- 
ed in the most eloquent oad ails ‘language, praying that 
the valuable life of Col, Haynes might be spared ; but. this 
also was treated with neglect. It was next proposed that 
Col.Hayne’s children,(the mother had recently expired with 
, the small pox,) should in their mourning habiliments,be pre- 
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sented to plead for the life of their only surviving parent. 
Being introduced into his presence, they fellon their knees, 
and with clasped hands and weeping eyes, they lisped their 
father’s name and plead most earnestly for his life. (Read 

er! what is your anticipation—do you imagine that Lord 
Rawdon, pitying their motherless condition, tenderly embra- 
ced these afflicted children and restored them to the fond 
embrace of their father ? No!! the unfeeling man was still 
inexorable—he suffered even these little ones to plead in 
vain!) His son, a youth of thirteen, was permitted to stay 
with his father in prison, who beholding his only parent 
loaded with irons and condemned to die, was overwhelmed 

in grief and sorrow. “ Why,” said he, “my son,will you thus 
break your father’s heart with unavailing sorrow? Have J 
not often told you that we came into this world but to pre- 
pare for a better? For that better life, my dear boy, your 
father is prepared, Instead then of weeping, rejoice with 
me, my son, that my troubles are so near an end. To-mor- 
row, I set out for immortality. You will accompany me to 
the place of my execution ; and, when I am dead, take and 
pom me by the side of your mother.” The youth here fell 
on his father’s neck crying, “Oh, my father! my father! 
J will die with you! I will die with you!” Col. Haynes 
would have returned the strong embrace of his son; but 
alas ! his hands were confined with irons. “Live,” said he, 
‘my son,live to honor God by a good life, live to serve your 
country ; and live to take care of your brother and little 
sisters !” The next morning, Col. Haynes was conducted to 
the place of execution, His son accompanied him. Seon 
as they came in sight of the gallows, the father strengthened 
himself and said—“ now, my son, show yourself a man! That 
tree is the boundary of my life, and of all my life’s sorrows. Be- 
yond that the wicked cease from troubling ond the weary are at 
rest. Don’t lay too much to heart our separation from you: it 
will be but short. It was but latelyyour dear mother died. To 
day, I die, and you, my son, though but young, must shortly follow 
us.” “Yes, my father, replied the hither hearted youth, I 
ah shortly follow you; for indeed | feel that 1 cannot live 

ong.” 

On seeing therefore his father in the hands of the execu- 
tioner, and then struggling in the halter, he stood like one 
transfixed and motionless with horror. ‘Till then he had 
wept incessantly, but soon as he saw that sight, the fountain 
of his tears was staunched, and he never wept more. He 
died insane, and in his last moments often called on the name 
of his father in terms that brought tears from the hardest 
heart. 
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Baron pe Kats. 


“ Among the enthusiastic foreigners who generously espous- 
ed our cause,and, at an early period of the revolution, resort- 
ed to the American army, | will name some whose meritorious 
services entitle them to the grateful recollection of the pres- 
ent and future “a pla vc Baron de Kalb was by birth a 
German. He had attained a high reputation in military 
service, and was a Knight of the order of merit, and a Brig- 
adier General in the armiesof France. He accompanied the 
Marquis de la Fayette to this country, and having proffered 
his services to our Congress, he was, in September, 1777, ap 
pointed to the office of Major-General. In the summer of 
1780, he was second in command in our southern army, un- 
der Major-General Gates. Whenarrangements were mak- 
ing for the battle at Camden, which proved so disastrous to 
our arms, in August, 1780, this heroic officer, it was said, 
cautioned Gen, Gates against a general action under present 
circumstances. But that unfortunate commander was heard 
to say, that “Lord Cornwallis would not dare to look him in 


the face.” And in the evening preceding the battle, an offi- 


cer, in the presence of Gen, Gates,said, “I wonder where we 
shall dine to-morrow ?”” “Dine, sir,” replied the confident 
general, “why at Camden to be sure, I would not give a 

inch of snuff, sir, to be insured a beef-steak to-morrow in 
Camden,and Lord Cornwallis at my table.” Baron de Kalb 
was decidedly opposed tothe proceedings of Gen. Gates,and 
frequently foretold the ruin that would ensue, and expressed 
a presentiment that It would be his fate to fall in that battle. 
In a council of war, while the enemy was approaching, the 
baron advised that the army should fall back and take a good 

sition, and wait to be attacked ; but this was rejected by 
Gen. Gates, who insinuated that it originated from fear. De 
Kalb instantly leaping from his horse placed himself at the 


head of his command on foot, and with some warmth retort- 


ed, ‘well, sir, a few hours, perhaps, will prove who are the 
brave.” It was the intention of Gen. Gates to surprise the 
enemy in their encampment,while at the same time Cornwal- 
lis had commenced his marchto surprise his antagonist. The 
contending armies had scarcely engaged in the conflict, 
when our militia broke,'and leaving their guns and bay- 
onets behind, fled with the greatest precipitation. Gen. 
Gates immediately applied spurs to his horse and pursued as 
he said “to bring the rascals back,” but he actually continu. 
ed his flight till he reached Charlotte, 80 miles from the fieid 
of battle.” (inthis measure at the moment of distress, he 
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was in some degree justified, as his object was if possible to’ 


rally and collect the militia with the hope of making a stand.) 
‘The Baron de Kalb, at the head of a few hundred of conti- 
nental troops, was now left tocope with the wholeBritish ar- 
my, and he sustained the dreadful shock for more than an 
hour ; hundreds of the bravest men had fallen around this 


undaunted hero, he himself in personal conflict was seen to 


parry the furious blows and plunge his sword into many op- 
posing breasts. But alas! the hero is overpowered, having 
received eleven bayonet wounds, he faints and falls to the 
ground. Several individuals of both armies were killed, 
while endeavouring to shield his body. His Aid de Camp 
Cheyalier de Buysson rushed through the clashing bayonets, 
and stretching his arms over the body of the fallen hero, ex- 
claimed, ‘“tsave the Baronde Kalb! save the Baron de Kalb!” 
The British officers interposed and prevented his immediate 
destruction, but he survived the action but afew hours. To 
a British officer, who kindly condoled with him in his misfor- 
tune, he replied, “I thank you for your generous sympathy, 
but I die the death I always meee for ; the death of a sol- 
dier fighting for the rights of man.” His last moments were 
spent in dictating a letter concerning the continental troops 
which supported him in the action, after the militia had fled, 
of whom he said he had no words, that could sufficiently ex- 
press his love and his admiration of their valor.” 

Gen. Washington, many years after,on a visit to Camden, 
inquired for the grave of De Kalb. After looking on it 
awhile, with a countenance marked with thought, he breath- 
ed a deep sigh, and exclaimed, “so there lies the brave De 
Kalb ; the generous stranger who came from a distant land 
to fight our battles, and to water with his bleod the tree of 
our liberty. Would to God he had lived to share with us its 
fruits!” His exit was marked with unfading glory, and his 
distinguished merit was gratefully acknowledged by congress, 
in ordering a monument to be erected to his memory. 


M. ve Mavpuirt. 


The Chevalier Duplessis Mauduit, when in his twentieth year 
‘unsheathed his sword in the cause of America, and first dis- 
layed his romantic gallantry at the battle of Germantown. 
Peopbivinig the division of the army, to which he was attach- 
ed, severely galled by a heavy and destructive fire from 
Chew’s stone-house, into which Col. Musgrave of the Brit- 
ish army had thrown himself and regiment, he immediately 
brought up two pieces of artillery with the hope of dislodg- 
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ing them, but seeing that from the small size of the guns, ne 
ees was produced, he proposed to Col. Laurens to set fire 
to the principal door of entrance, and thus obtain access to 
the interior. This attempt of two dauntless spirits was un- 
successful. Laurens being wounded, was compelled to retire. 
Mauduit attempted to gain admission through a window on 
the ground floor, which he had forced and actually saw an 
oflicer, who resolutely*opposed his entrarce, killed by a 
musket shot evidently intended for his breast. He finally 
retired slowly without the slightest injury. In the defence 
of our tortress at Red Bank, this chivalrous youth acted a 
conspicuous and honorable part. A powerful detachment 
of Hessians, led on by Col. Donop, in full confidence of their 
own superiority, were so certain of victory, that on their 
approach to the American lines, one of their officers 
advancing in frontof his troops, exclaimed, “ The King of 
England orders his rebellious subjects to lay down their 
arms; and they are warned, that if they stand the battle, no 
quarters whatever will be given.” Jt was immediately an- 
swered—* agreed! The challenge is accepted! There shall 
be no quarter granted on either side!” Theaction immedi- 
ately ensued, and the defeat of ‘the Hessians was complete, 
Co!. Donop their commander fell mortally wounded, and a 
large proportion of his'detachment were slain. But notwith- 
standing the threatening denunciation of vengeance, the A- 
mericans, satisfied with their victory, instead of resentment, 
shewed every kind attention to the vanquished enemy. The 
unfortunate Donop, when nearly in the agonies of death, 
with great expression of feeling, said te M. de Mauduit, “my 
career isshort. I die the victimof my ambition, and of the 
avarice of my King ; but dying in the arms of honor I have 
no regrets.” How enchanting is the word Honor ; The vir- 
tuous patriot who dies in defence of the precious rights of man 
—the vassal who obeys the mandates of a tyrant, and the 
unprincipled duellist actuated by base passion, forgetting the 
soothing consolations to be derived from pious devotion, all 
die in the “arms of honor, and have noregrets!” But! must 
notice the lamentable and untimely fate of the generous Mau- 


duit. 
Being in the French service, and stationed at St. Domin- 


go in March, 1791. during the dreadful revolt, and assassina- 
tion in that island, his friends, alarmed at the storm réady to 
burst on his head, warned him of his danger, and emphatic- 
ally said—“your regiment and the other troops are in insur- 
rection—the sailors in the port, and every miscreant in the 











place have sworn your destruction—believe the information 
we give you—quit this scene of horror—you cannot other- 
wise escape destruction!” With dignity he replied, “1 know 
the risk that I ran—the danger to which I expose’ myself ; 
but honor bids me remain at my post. Death is my destiny, 
I expect it. But, there stands my commander, M. de Blan- 
chelaude, if he bids me depart, I obey ; if he does not, I die 
on the spot!” He then added—“Remember, my friends, 
that I predict, that scoundrel will save himself, leaving me 
to pay the forfeit.” Nor was he mistaken, the general fled 
leaving the brave Mauduit at the mercy of infuriate assas- 
sins, to whose ferocity he became an immediate victim. It 
was not long, however, before General Blanchelaude sailed 
for France, but being arrested at the moment of his arrival, 
perished by the hands of the executioner. 

“At the siege of York the young Baron de Carendeffez, then 
about the age of fifteen,was sent into the magazine to distribute 
ammunition for the use of the French artillery,and,while seat- 
ed on a barrel of powder,saw a shell from the enemy fall with- 
in two feet of his position. The soldiers,expecting immediate 
explosion, ran off in every direction. The intrepid youth 
remained unmoved. The expected catastrophe however 
did not follow—the fuse of the shell was in its flight extin- 
guished. ‘This being perceived, the commanding officer, ad- 
dressing himself tothe youth, who still retained his seat, 
said—“you young rogue,why did you not fly the impending 
danger? Why not embrace a chance for life?” “Because, 
captain,” he heroically replied, “my duty required. that I 
should make a distribution of ammunition, and not desert 
my post, and fly like a poltroon !” 
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YANKEE DOODLE. 


Messrs. Epitors, 
' T have recently observed a laudable ambition growing up 
in this State to examine its history, and to search after, and 
treasure up, those anecdotal scraps of other times, which 
are rapidly passing into oblivion. These literary research- 
es, in the twrlight of past ages, among the mouldering ruins 
of their history, discover that dawn ofimprovement in taste 
and science, ‘which we hope ere long may burst forth in 
the morning of our literary and scientific birth as a nation. 
The national taste is apparently in the ascending node, and 
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hae feel under obligation to any officer or soldier of the revolu- 
of tion who will furnish a correct account of the origin of the 
words and tune; and if possible a more genuine and better 
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ve 1. Father and-I went down to camp, 
s A Along with Captain Goodwin, 
| - Where we see the men and boys 

bi As thick as Hasty-puddin. 


2. There was captain Washington 
Upon a slapping stallion, 
' JA giving orders to his men-- 
I guess there was a million. 


3. And then the feathers on his hat, 
They look’d so farnal fina, 

I wanted pockily to get . 
To give to my Jemima. 


4. And there they had > swampin gun 
As large as log of mapie, 

On a deuced little cart-- 
A load for father’s cattle ; 





5. And every time they fired it off, 

It teok a horn of powder ; Y 
It made a noise like father’s gun, 
Oaly a nation louder. 


6. I went as near to it myself 

: As Jaceb’s underpinnin, 

And father went as near again— 
I thought the deuce wa: in him. 


¥. And there I see a little keg, 
Its heads were made of leather— 
They knock’d upon’t with little sticks 
To call the foiks together. 


8. And there they'd fi/e away like fun, 
And play on cornstock fiddleg, 

And some had ribbonds red as blood, 
All wound about their middles. 


9. The troopers, too, would gallop up 
And fire right io our faces ; 
It scar’d me aimost half to death 
To see them run such races, 


10. Old uncle Sam. come there to change 
Some parcakes and some onions, 

For lasses-cakes, to carry home : 
To give his wife and young ones. 
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To the faithful discharge of these duties, not only sound jndgment, 

rudence and knowledge are necessary, but strict integrity, and. a mind 
devoted to the public interest, are indispensable requisites. Taicents 
without integrity, and knowledge without love of country, cannot make 
a useful chief magistrafe. If aguvernor does not perform his duty, 
whether his failure proceeds from error in judgment, negligence and in- 
attention, or from improper motives, it is the duty and interest of the 
people to discard him, and elect another to office. No governor has 
any claim to a re-election but that which arises from the faithful and 
prudent performance of his official duties. It is a truth, the importance 
of which cannot be too often repeated, that officers are created for the 
use and benefit of the people, and not for the honor and emolument of 
the officer. In selecting candidates for this high trust, the people should 
be influenced by public considerations, and not by personal friendship, 
or individual interest. If every elector voted only for the man whom 
he believed best qualified, we should have good governors; ard such 
a course would do much to destroy the hopes of time-serving selfish pol- 
iticians, who consider office created for them, and not for the people. 

To preserve in the minds of our governors a due sense of their being 
accountable to the people for their official conduct, and to render their 
continuance in office dependant on public opinion, they are elected for 
short and Jimited perieds of time. Inten of the States they are elected 
but for one year, in six for two, in four for three, and in the other four 
States for four years. Their election is either by the people, or by 
representatives chosen by the people. In eighteen of the States, the 
people elect their governors, and in six the legislatures appoint them. 

The important duties which devolye upon the governor, and the vari- 
ous relations in which he is connected with the people of the State over 
which he presides, require a more particular consideration. He is, from 
the very nature of his office, bound to give information to the legislature 
of the state and condition of public affairs,and to recommend such meas- 
ures for their consideration, as in his judgment the public interest re- 
quires. The constitutions of some of the States explicitly enjoins this as 
a dnty upon the governor, and in other States leng established usage 
has confirmed the practice. T'amgh these communications are useful, 
are entitled to respectful consideration, and usually have muck infiu- 
ence, yet they are not obligatory upon the legislature, who legislate up- 
on their own respensibility. 

In several of the states,the governor has a qualified negative upon the 
bills and resolves which the legislature pass. In New-Hampshire, he is 
bound to approve or disapprove ali the bills and resolves within five 
days after they are passed. His opinion in point of numbers, .is equal 
to that of one sixth of all the members of each house ; and to this we 
must add the weightof his reasoning, and the influence of his office, 
which are considerable. This grant confers great authority on the gov- 
ernor ; but ifhe exercises it properly, it is as salutary as itis powerful. 
He may detect and correct many of the errors which the heat of party 
and passion occasion, and to which all numerous assemblies are subject, 
and render the laws more just and perfect. Indeed, the character of 
our laws very much depends upon the character and conduct of our 
chief magistrate.. But if the principles and provisions of a bill are un- 
sound, and founded in mistake and error, and he neglects to return it to 
the legislature, with his objections, or approves it without due considera- 
tion, he is responsible for much of the evil it will produce in society.- 
If a governor is either resolved to approve of all the bills and resolves 
which the legislature may pass, or neglects the thorough investigation 
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of them, or has not fortitude and independence to return such as appear 
to him improper with his objections, he is unworthy of that trust. The 
duties of a goverror,.particularly on this subject, require knowledge 
and decision of character, devotion to the public interest, and an open, 
frank, and independent course of proceeding. And his most effectual 
method te secure the confidence and esteem of the public, is to act in 
such a manner as to merit it. 

In several of the states their constitutions explicitly require the gov- 
ernor to take care that the laws are duly executed ; and in all the states it 
ishis duty to doit. It is a duty necessarily connected with the nature 
of his office. And as I have formerly observed, on another occasion, 
the utility of laws depends upon their execution: for, without that, 
they are dead letter. and of no avail. It is therefore of great impor- 
lance that he should faithfully and dilligently attend to this subject ; and 
if there are obstructions oat impediments opposed to their execution, 
which he has not authority to remove, he ought to state the facts to the 
legislature, and recommend a remedy. 

The important trust of appointing officers to administer the govern- 
ment in the several states is not uniform, but verious. In some states 
the people elect a portion of the judicial,ministerial, and militia officers ; 
in other states their legislature appoint many, and in others,all or nearly 
all the state officers, fron the highest to the lowest. The making ap- 
pointments by the legislature, is, perbaps, one of the most improper 
modes that has been adopted. That body is too numerous, and from its 
numbers too irresponsible, and too liable to be influenced by the artful 
and designing, to make a judicious selection. “I lay itdown,” says Ham- 
ilton, * asa rule, that one man of discernment is better fitted to analize 
and estimate the peculiar qualities adapted to particular offices, than a 
body of men ef equal, or perhaps eyen superior discernment.” 

Bat in many of the States their constitutions gives great, yet neces- 
sary, authority to the governor in making appoiatments. In New- 
Hampshire, no judge, justice of the peace, sheriff. coroner, general, or 
field officer in the militia, can be appointed without the governor’s con- 
sent. Yet, in making these appointments,there is 2 council, consisting 
of five members, asscciated with him, and without the advice and consent 
of a majority of them, he cannot appoint either of those officers. It is 
in consequence of this provision, and the advice they are bound to give 
ona few other subjects, that counsellors are considered as executive offi- 
cers in our government. 

The questions whether an executive Council is necessary and useful, 
the modes of their election, and the duties they are required to perform, 
are subjects that merit consideration, and ought to be discussed freely 
and impartially. 1 shall content myself with stating a few facts, and 
expressing an opinion which is the result of long and frequent inquiries. 

| According to the Jast editions of the constitutions of the several 
States, which I have seen, there are nine States which have a council, 
four States where the senate act as such, and eleven Statesin which 
there is no executive or senatorial council whatever, except in one of 
them,there is one officer, the secretary of State, in whose appointment 
the advice and consent of the senate is necessary. Of the nine States 
in which there are executive cowacils,there are seven where the legisla- 
ture appoint the counsellors, and but twoin which the people elect 
them. 

From these statements it appears that near two thirds of all the 
States elect no counsellors, and that one sixth of the States have trans- 
ferred the duties of the executive council to their senates. These facts 
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shew that in the opinion of a majority of the States, a council composed 
of men appointed for that sole seis not necessary. The propriety 
of this opinion receives some pit) aunts from the fact, that there is as 
little cause of complaint against the government in those States where 
there is no council, as in the States in which a council exists. 

But before [ proceed to express my own or the opinions of others 
whether an executive council is either necessary or useful, it is proper 
to state the authority which the New-Hampshire governor and council 
have in making nominations and appointments. The right of making 
nominatiens is not vested exclusively in either the governor or council : 

‘the governor has authority to make them, and so have the council ; but 
Bo nomination is of any avail. unless the governor and a majority of the 
council agree to it: nor can any appointment be made without the con- 
sent Of the governor and three of the council. In toth nominations 
and appointments, the governor and council have a mutual negative up- 
on each other. The governor and council meet together in the coun- 
cil chamber, and there make both the nominations and appointments. 

The principal objections to a council are, that they conceal the faults, 
divide and destroy the responsibility of the executive, increase fayour- 
itism, bargaining, and corruption, enfeeble the administration, and aug- 
ment the expense of government. 

That such a system has a necessary and inevitable tendency to produce 
these evils, cannot be denied, by its ablest advocates. An artful cabal 
in the council may distract and enervate the whole system of adminis- 
tration ; and if no such cabal exists, the mere diversity of views and 
opinions may be sufficient to render the executive authority feebie and 
dilatory in its proceedings. But what is equally as fatal, the people 
themselves have been, and may again be divided into two great politic- 
al parties, and the governor may be of one party and a majority of the 
council of the other; in that state of things the spirit of party will have 
a deleterious influence. The merits and qualifications for office will have 
much less weight in making an appointment, than the mere circum. 
stance of which party the candidate is a member. I could cite numerous 
instances of this kind that have actually occurred ; some of them are gen- 
erally known, but others are partially concealed from the public. Facts 
are stubborn things. I will relate a few. 

On the 21st day of May, 1810, the office of sheriff in one of the counties 
became vacant, the governor, who was a federalist, nominated a federal- 
ist, but a majority of the counsellors, being republicans, refused to ag ree 
to the nomination ; and no sheriff was appointed until the 13th of June 
following—before then, a republican governor and republican council 
came into office. But the strongest instance that the council records 
afford, of the viruleace of party in relation to appointments, happened in 
1815. In their June session of that year, the attorney general resign- 
ed, and the public interest required the appointment of a successor. In 
the course of four days in that month the governor nominated, at differ- 
ent times, four federal gentlemen for that office, each of whom the re- 

ublican counseliors promptly negatived; and within the same time those 
three counsellors numinated three republicans for that office, each of 
whom the governor as readily negatived. Of the seven gentlemen who 
were nominated, more than one of them were peculiarly well qualified 
for the office ; and no man can account for their being negatived, but 
from party views and political considerations, which have no necessary 
connexion with the duties of an attorney general. During tbe same 
time there was a vacancy in one of the courts of common pleas, and the 
republican counsellors nominated a republican for that office ; but the 
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coverne negatived him. The two vacant offices, of attorney general 
an 


were not considered of ‘equal. importance, and of course no 
compromise or bargain could be made by the two parties of which the 
executive were composed. But six months after, a vacancy ha 
in the office of judge of probate in one of the counties, and when the 
game executive met in December of that year, there was an understand- 
ing between the governor and council : the governor nominated an at- 
torney general, and the republican councillors a judge of probate, and 
both were appointed with the unanimous conseat of every member Jf 
the executive board. Strange as these things appear, they are facts, 
neither distorted or colored, they are spread an our records, and attéste 
ed by the signatures of ali the members of the executive department- 

“Every mere council of appointment,” says Hamilton, “ however 
constituted, will be a conclave, in which cabal and intrigue will have 
fnil scope. Their number, without an unwarraptable increase of ex- 
pease, capnot be large envugh te preclude a facility of combinatiom 
And as each mernber will have his friends and connexions te provide 
for. the desire of mutual gratification will beget a scandalous bartering 
of votes and hargaining for piaces. The private attachments of one man 
might easily be sativfied. but to satisfy the private attachments of a doz- 
én, or twenty men, would occasion a monopoly of all the principal em- 
ployments of the government in a few families, and would lead more di- 
rectiy to an aristocracy or an oligarchy, than amy measure that could 
be contrived. Ii, to avoid an accumulation of offices, there was to be 
a frequent change in the persons who were to compose the council, this 
would involve the mischiets of a mutable administration in their full ex- 
tent. Such a council would be liable to executive influence—and would 
not act immediately under the public inspection. Such a council would 
be productive of an increase of expense, a multiplication of the evils 
which spring from favouritism, and intrigue in the distribution of public 
honors, or decrease of stability in the administration of the government, 
and diminution of the security against an undue influence of the ex- 
ecutive. ’ 

The further consideration of the subject will be resumed in the next 
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Biterary Potices. 


Polyglot Grammar.—Proposals_ have been issued, by Mr. 
Samuel Barnard, for publishing a Polyglot Grammar of the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German languages? with copious notes, observations, &c. 
Price to subscribers, $3, in boards. Subscriptions received 
by Wilder and Campbell, New-York. 


American Annual Register.—The prospectus of a new 
periodical work, to be called the American Annual Regis- 
ter of History and Politics, has been issued by Messrs. 
Cummings, Hilliard & Co. of this city. One volume, of 
about 900 pages, is tq@be published each year, in semi-annu- 
al numbers, at the price of $5,00. Part firstis to contain a 
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history of the United States for the year; embracing an ac- 
count of all events of national importance, as well as those 


_ relating to particular States—a history of the several inde- 


pendent States of America, South of the United States, for 
the year; viz. Mexico, Colombia, Buenos Ayres, Chilli, Pe- 
ru, and Brazil—and a history of the several States of Eu- 
rope for the year. 

The second part will contain notices of important and 
curious events, not forming a part of the general historical 
narrative. The appendix will be occupied with important 
state papers, remarkable trials and law cases, statistical ta- 
bles, notices of inventions and discoveries, &c. It is un- 
derstood that the work is to be edited by Prof. Everett, of 
Cambridge.—Bost. Tel. 


Southern Preacher.—A volume of Sermons, with the 
above title, is about to be published by the Rev. Colin Mc 
Iver, of Fayetteville, N. C. selected from the manuscripts of 
ministers of approved reputation, residing in the Southern 
States. The volume to contain about 400 8vo pages, at 
$2,00 per copy.—ib. 


A biographical sketch of Washington, in Latin, with 
English notes, written by Francis Glass of Dayton, Ohio, 
will soon be published. Report speaks well of it. 


An octavo volume has been recently published at the 
South, entitled, “ The Campaign of 1781, in the Carolinas ; 
with remarks Historical and Critical on Johnson’s life of 
Greene.” 

This work was written by H. Lee, a son of the late Gen. 
H. Lee, and is intended to vindicate the character of the 
father from the reproaches contained in Judge Johnson’s 
life of Gen. Greene. 

It is not easy to conceive of more pointed and bitter sar- 
casms, than are contained in this Review of Judge John- 
son’s book. As the sensibility of the biographer of Greene 
was so much excited by the notice taken of him in a num- 
ber cf the North American Review, we can hardly expect 
him to bear, in silence, the load of obloquy heaped on him 
by Mr. Lee. And should he venture to reply, it beboves 
him to be prepared, at all points, to meet his adversary, who 
appears to be a very porcupine in shooting quills. —Sa/. Obs. 


History .of New-York.—Messrs. J. VW. Nz Yates, and Jo- 
seph W. Moulton, of Albany, propose publishing in period- 
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ical numbers, a complete History of the State of New-York, 
from the date of its first discovery to the present time. 

“ A complete history of the State of New-York is demand. . 
ed by public sentiment. A mere breviary of its earlier an- 
nals, is extant, (viz. Smith’s history,) buf nothing of its most 
important periods and revolutions. Such a history is a 
desideratum. As such it has long remained, in consequence 
of the signal, if not insurmountable difficulties, which the 
very undertaking has hitherto presented. Although the 
records of office of the Secretary of State, and the public 
libraries are rich in materials, most inviting, most interesting 
and instructive, there are nevertheless, periods of darkness 
in our history, which the light of modern experiénce cannot 
illumine; there are obscurities which can be removed only 
by the most laboured research ; there are doubts which can 
alone receive illustration from documents in the possession, 
or authentic traditions in the recollection of persons some of 
whom are in Ho!land and in England. For instance, the 
dark period of thirty years between the first discovery b 
Henry Hudson in 1608, until the arrival in 1638 of the Dutc 
director general, Governor Wouter Van Twiller. There is 
much obscurity in the events of 1655 when the treaty of 
limits, between the New-England States and the then ther 
Netherlands was adjusted. ‘The revolutionary period (in 
Lieut. Governor Leisler’s time,) from 1688 to 1691 is one of 
doubt and confusion. And that between 1778 and 1783 is 
susceptible of great illustration from the reminiscences of 
those surviving patriots who mingled with the master spirits 
of those eventful times. The origin, progress and result of 
the controversy between the now state of Vermont and this 
state, between the respective times when the citizens of the 
former claimed and received territorial emancipation from 


the latter, also requires illustration.” 


A New Novet, entitled “O’Hattoran, or the Insurgent 
Chief, an Irish histerical Tale of 1798,” by the author of 
“The Wilderness,” and “ The Spectre of the Forest,” will 
be published about the beginning of May, by Messrs. Ca- 
rey and Lea. 


Fate of Books.—“ There are 1000 books published per an- 
num in Great-Britain, on 600 of which there is a commercial 
loss, on 200 no gain, on 100 a trifling gain, and only on 100 
any considerable profit—700 are forgotten within the year, 
other 100 in two years, other 150 in three years—not more 
than 50 survive seven years, and scarcely 10 are thought of 
after 20 years. Of the 50,000 books published in the 17th 
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century, not 50 are now in estimation; and of the» 80,000 
published in the 18th century, not more than 300 are con- 
sidered worth reprinting, and not more than 500 are sought 
after in 1823. Since the first writings, 1400 years before 
Christ, i. e. in 32 centuries, only about 500 works of writers 
of all nations have sustained themselves against the devour- 
ing influence of time.” 


GEN. HULL’S MEMOIRS. 


Gen. William Hull has commenced a series of numbers, 
published in the Boston Statesman, entitled “ Memoirs of the 
Campaign of the North Western Army in 1812.” His ob- 
ject is to vindicate his character, by proving from public doc- 
uments that the misfortunes of that campaign ought not to 
be imputed to him, and that the reproach which has been 
east upon hin is altogether unjust. Gen. Hull is now passed 
the seventieth year of his age, but still his style is energetic 
and lucid. After his aoalation in Canada, it will be recol- 
lected, he was tried by a Court Martial, and condemned to 
be shot; but was subsequently pardoned by the President. 
He now comes forward and asserts his innocence, and de- 
mands a new trial at the bar of public opinion. Let him be 
heard, and if he shows his innocence, acquit him of the im- 
putation of crime, and honour his memory ; but if the stain 
which has hitherto rested upon his character cannot be wip- 
ed away, justice will of course vindicate her rights, and 
the criminal must bear the weight of his guilt—East. Arg. 


Ledyard, the American Traveller. 


“ We understand that a Gentleman in this country”—says the writer 
ef an article in the last North American Review—“is collecting mate- 
risls fora life of Ledyard, which may be expected at no distant period 
to come hefore the public. Of the man who rambled in his boyhood 
among the Indians on our frontiers; who was the first to descend the 
Connecticut River in a canoe, andin one which was constructed b 
his own hands, and managed in its voyage by himself alone ; who stud- 
ied law and divinity; who enlisted as a soldier at Gibraltar; who 
went round the world with Cook ; projected the first trading voyage to 
the North West Coast; was intimate with Robert Morris in Phila- 
delphia, with Pau! Jotesin Paris, with Sir Joseph Banks in London, 
and Professor Pallas in Petersburgh, who was the frien! and corres- 
pondent of Jefferson and La Fayette ; who was one season in New-York, 
the next in Spain and France, the next in Siberia and the next under 
the pyramids of Egypt ; who was the first to open the field of African 
discovery, on which, duriog the !ast thirty six years. so many have en- 
tered with an enthusiasm and love of adventure, which nothing could 
damp but the sacrifice of life itself; and who in his own language, 
‘trampled half the globe under his feet,——of such a man, no doubt 
many particulars may be related, which will be interesting to bis coun- 
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trymen, and which, at the same time they illustrate the character, 
and de justice tothe memory of a remarkable individual, will prove 
what wonders may be wrought by a union of enterprise, perseverance, 
and resolution, in the same mind.” — 


The gentleman above referred to, as engaged in writing the life of ° 
Ledyard, is the Rev. Mr. Sparks, whose talents, learning and energy 
of character are well known to the pnblic. Whatever may now be 
learned of Ledyard, he will certainly collect ; and those who have read 
his life of Newton, and his sketches of Hoadley, Abauzit, and others, 
in his valuable, “ Theological Tracts,” will expect much from his judg- 
ment and taste as a biographer. 





Increase of Law Reports.—Previous to the year 1804, but $ vols. 
of ie br reported cases had been printed in America; and the 
lapse of only one fifth of a century has added to the number one hund- 
red and ninety volumes, exclusive of many valuable reports of single 
cases. Of these, eighty-nine volumes ond part of a few others are occu- 
pied with the decisions of the State Courts of Virginia, Maseachusetts, 
New-York and Pennsylvania —N. A. Review. 


From the N. Y. Statesman. 
ss oe ot eS 
a Bae an ie te Titer ead eae 

These lines from Byron’s Don Juan, placed, as they are, at the con- 
clusion of one of the most pathetic descriptions of human suffering 
which the genius .of man ever portrayed, have been loudly and justly 
censured, But the total want of feeling they were (to give a charita- 
ble construction) intended to hold up to ridicule, is sometimes exhbibit- 
ed in real life. An anecdote may serve as an illustration. 

Before the Connecticut schooners were forbidden the liberty of car- 
rying cornbrooms, onions and poultry to the West-Iadies, one Joe Swain 
resolved to go to sea; and accordingly proceeded to N ew-London, and 
shipped, as green hand on board the Charming Nancy, for Barbadoes 
and amarket. The whole of the family, father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, were concerned in an adventure of fowls committed to his 
charge. On the passage home, in a viclent gale Joe fell overboard, and 
all attempts to save him were vain. The vessel arrived at N. London : 
the father of the unfortunate sailor repaired to the sea-shore té meet 
his son, and learn the result of the family speculation. The Charm- 
ing Nancy was riding at anchor, her colours streaming mournfully 
from half mast. He hailed ber from the bench—“ Halloo, there—ig 
that the Charming Nancy ?”—‘Aye, Aye, Sir! “Is there one Joe Swain 
aboard there ?” ‘Na: he’s drowned!’ “ Drowned ?” ‘Yes, drowned, I 
tell you.” ¢ Fowls drowned too ?” 








ANECDOTE. 

At atavern a Scotchman and Irishman met to spend the night. The 
house being full,they were compelled to sleep together. On retiring to 
bed,the Irishman requested the landlord to cai] him up early in the morn- 
ing. The Scotchman being bald-headed was s butt for the Irishman’s 
ridicule. Towards morning, the Scotchmar got up, and with a razor 
shaved all the front part of the Irish wag’s head, and set off on his jour- 
ney. Soon after the landlord awakened the Irishman ; who on going to 
the glass cried out, honne you have waked up the Scotchman instead of me; 
Pu go to bed again.” 
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FEMALE LITERATURE. a 
Mrs. Susanna Rowson, who has acquired a considerable reputation 


in this country, for her literary attainments, died in Boston, on the 2d > 


March, The productions of her pen, in morals, taste and fiction, have 
been considerably numerous, and some of them very extensively read. 
Her “ Charlotte Temple” had a popular run, which has been equalled by 
few works in this country. It went through several editions, and pro- 
duced a sale of more than twenty-five thousand copies. The scene of 
one of her novels, “ Reuben and Rachel,” is laid in Casco, the Aborigi- 
nal name of Portland and the territory in its vicinity. The following 
sketch of the life and writings of Mrs. Rowson is extracted from an 
obituary notice in the Boston Gazette.—Eastern Argus. 


Mrs. Rowson was the daughter of William Haswell, who was an ofli- 
cer in the British navy. Her mother’s maiden naine was Musgrove. 
This lady died young, while the subject of this memoir was quite a child. 
Mr. Haswell being on the New-Eugiand station, became acquainted 
with a Miss Woodward, a native of Massachusetts, and married her. 
After this connexion, Mr. Haswell came and resided, a aumber of years 
at Nantasket, in this Commonwealth, with his second wife. These 
were unfortunate shores for him, for on bis arrival on this coast, which 
was in the winter of 1769, with his daughter, then but seven years old, 
and her nurse, the vessel was cast away on the back of Lovell’s Island, 
and they suffered great hardships, for two days, on the wreck. The 
family resided at Nantasket, when the revolutionary contest came on, 
when, in accordance with the cautious policy of that day, Mr. Haswell, 
then a half pay officer, was, of course, considered a prisoner of war, and 
sent into the country for safe keeping, but subsequently to Halifax, by 
cartel,, The officer had several sons; two of whom have been gallant 
officers in the naval service of the United States, and both were distin- 
guished in the fight of Le Berceau, and insome other engagements of 
that short war. Susanna Haswell was married to William Rowson, in 
1786, in London. While she had resided in Massachusetts she had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing and conversing with that great statesman, 
orator, and lawyer, James Otis, then decidedly the most influential maa 
in America. Much pains,+had been bestowed on her education, and this 
learned and enthusiastic scholar was delighted with her early display 
of talents, and called her his little pupil. This intimacy she recollect- 
ed with pleasure and pride in every period of herlife. In the same 
year of her marriage, she commenced author, and published her first 
work, “ Victoria,’ which was dedicated, by permission, to the Duchess 
ef Devonshire, then the most brilliant star in the circles of taste and 
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fashion. Her.Grace was a genius, a beauty, a politician, and a writer 
of considerable distinction ; but her affability and ra surpassed 
even her charms and accompliskments. This queen of loye was not on- 
ly empress of the fashionable world, but had almost the same unbounded 
influence among literary men. The smile of Georgiana awakened 
hopes in the bosom of despondency, and her word obtained favor for 
whom it was spoken, even among her political enemies. The constan- 
cy of her friendship falsified the tales of the capriciousness of beauty ; 
and her liberality and condesvension as a patroness, and her virtues as 
a parent, disarmed envy of his poisoned shaft. The intrinsic merit of 
Victoria, andthe kindness of her whe had become the friend of the au- 
thor, secured it a flattering reception. The Duchess, among other acts 
of kindness to Mrs. Rowson, introduced her to the Prince of Wales ; and 
she obtained by this interview, a pension for her father.---Mrs. Rowson’s 
next work was “ Mary, or the Test of Honor.’”’ This was not entirely 
original, but was taken, in part, by her from a manuscript furnished by 
a bookseller. This book she never claimed asher work. Then followed 
“A trip to Parnassus,” ‘“‘ A Critique of Authors and Performers;” and 
then “Fille de Chambre,” * Inquisitor,” ** Mentoria.” and “ Charlotte 
Temple, or a Tale of Truth.” This last work has had the merit of the 
most extensive sale in this country of any one ever published here— 
more than twenty-five thousand copies of it were sold in a few years.— 
Mrs. Rowson lately commenced e@riting a sequel to this book, but did not 
finish it. In 1793, she returned to this country, and was engaged in the 
Philadelphia theatrical company for three years. Notwithstanding her 
arduous cuties on the stage, her pen was not idle ; at this time, she wrote 
“ The trials of the Heart,” a very voluminous work ; ** Slaves in Algiers,” 
an opera; “ The Yoiunteers.” a farce---after the whiskey insurrection 
in Pennsylvania; and the “ Female Patriot.” In 1795, while in Balti- 
more, she wrote a poetical address to the army of the United States, cal- 
led the * Standard of Liberty,” which was recited by Mrs. Whitlock, 
from the stage, when ail the uniform companies of the city attended, in 


full dress, with side arms tu hear it. 


The address, it hardly need be stated, when Mrs. Whitlock’s name is 
mentioned, was given with great effect, and added fresh laurels to the 
writer and spenker. Mis. Rowsoo came to Boston in 1796, and was en- 

ed tor that year at the Federal s'reet Theatre ; are for her benefit, 
yroduced the comedy of * Americans in England.” Here closed ber 
dramatic labours---since then. she has never attempted any thing for the 
stage, except perhaps a song oran ode, At the close of her engage- 
ment, she left the stage forever, and opened a school for young ladies, 
without any promises of patrenage or assistance. At the commence- 
ment of her vadertaking. she had but one scholar; but before the end of 
the vear she had an hundred, and many more were anxious to be admit- 
ted. From this place she Went to Medford, and opened an academy for 
boarding and instructing young ladies. This seminary was thronged 
from every quarter, not only of owr own country but from Newfound- 
land, Jamaica, New Providence, and more distant piaces. From Med- 
ford she removed to Newton, about the some distance from Boston---and 
continued her school until she removed to Boston In every place she 
had as many pupils as Ker bealth would allow her to take.---During these 
laborious duties, she found time to write several volumes---** Reuben and 
Rachel,” a novel; the scene of which is laid in this country. She bas 


also compiled a Dictionary ; two systems of Geography ; * A present for 
young ladies,” beiag a collection of various exercises and poems, recited 
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by her pupils; Historical Exercises,” &c. She was the conductor, at 
one time, of the “ Boston Weekly Magazine,” in which she wrete many ~ 
valuabJe essays, on various moral and interesting subjects. Odes, for 
' Masonic purposes, hymns for charitable associations, and songs for patri- 
otic festivals, came from her pen, too numerous to mention singly ; and 
each of them did credit to her poetical powers. The Biblical Dia- 
logues” was her last publication---this is a work of great research and 
much learning, extremely useful in farnilies and schools; and there can 
be no doubt, but that it will, at no distant day, be in general use. 





From the National Advocate. 


A peep into the kitchen.---My great uncle, one of the early settlers in 
New York, amuses himself in his green old age, by walking leisurely 
through the streets of the city to observe its great and growing import- 
aace, and to trace, if possible, amidst splendid houses and elegant 
squares, the spots on which his favourite cherry trees once stood, or the 
ponds of fresh water in Which he angled for trout. He is an acute ob- 
server of manners, habits and customs, and the strength of his memory 
enables him to estimate every thing of the present day, by comparison 
with former times. “ Hans,” said he to me the other day, “ do you see 
your old Aunty there sitting in the green arm-chair, knitting ? She has 
not altered these fifty years—she was once younger to be sure, and so 
was I, but we have observed no alteration in each other; as we began 
life, so we have proceeded, and so we hope to end it—uniform, mdustri- 
ous and economical ; but Hans, people change very much with the 
times. Would you believe it, last night 1 was in a passion ?” No, said I, 
in a passion? impossible. ‘ You shall bear.” says he. Last night 
about ten o’clock, as I was sitting with my specs on, reading the Eve- 
ning Post; I always read the Post out of compliment to my old friend 
Coleman, who never changes style or politicks ; Mammy sat there 
where she now sits, combihg Cheyuita, the lap-dog, when suddenly I 
heard a rat tat too at the door. Gemini, said I, here’s bad news ; Stocks 
have fallen, the Tariff Bill has passed in its present shape, or there's to 
be no Caucus at Washington. I rose, took the candle, went through 
the hall and opened the door, when a lady elegantly dressed, entered. 
Good evening, madam, said I, bowing to the gruund ; will you do me the 
honour to walk in the parlour, it is quite comfortable, no one is there but 
my wife, and I shall be hapny to attend to any business you may have 
with me. To my dismay anc astonishment, she interrupted me witha 
loud and vulgar laugh, and an ejaculation of “ don’t you know me.” I 
lifted the candle under a huge black bonnet, with a scoop as large as 
the rim of a butter tub, with a p!ume of black nodding feathers dang- 
ling on the top, and found that it was Poily Watts, my cook. Why 
Polly, says 1, where have you been, woman? /“ O,” says she, brushing 
by me with an air, and making for the ki chien door, “ I’ve been ata 
party!” A party! prodigious. I returngd to the parlour, took my seat 
near the fire and fell musing. Ah! 8, what a change in men and 
women also. In my time, the maids wgte a different order of nobility 
than they are now. When I lived in Pear! street, near the old Fly 
market, the water came up to my dots, and I could see the Battery and 
Corlzrs Hook, to the right and lef. The first maid I .hired came from 
Sopus, her name I remember well was Hannah Snidiker. You remwem- 
ber her too, mammy; she was astout Dutch girl of 20, with brawny 
arms, flesh firm as fresh streaked bass, and cheeks as broad and as red 
as pulpit cushions. She wore a striped linsey-woolsey petticoat which 
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reached gracefally a little below the knee, exhibiting a. stout and well 
turned Jeg and ancle, and a foot ‘sufficiently expansive to sustain her 


' portly figure. She hadon black Jeather shoes, thick soles, high heels, 


and covered with a thumping pair of brass buckles which looked like 
burnished gold. She was the girl to wash, scour and work. We gave 
her five pounds a year wages, and she laid it nearly all by. The maids 
generally were pretty much the same in those times ; they were always 
at home ; end if they read, it was page or two in Thomas Aquinas, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or Poor Richard’s Almanack, with a chapter in the 
Bible on Sunday. They allowed no man to get the advantage of them 
if resistance could prevent it, and we were never at a loss in thgee 
times to distinguish the maid from the mistress : but now, Hans, said the 
old gentleman, raising his hands and eves, what a change. Polly Watts, 
my cook, who is up to her elbows in grease all day, dresses like a lady of 
fashion, and hops off to a party at nieht|. The other day I accidentally 
strolled into the chamber of my god-daughter Magdalena, and before 
the glass stood that pert and pretty littke chambermaid, Susan Augusta 
Caroline Matilda Willis. I paused to examineher movements unseen, 
She emptied a considerable portion of my god-daughter’s honey water 
inher hands, which she rubbed through her fine glossy hair, using the 
brushes and combs at the same time. After disposing of the curls in 
the most tasty style, she arranged her beau catchers, beau killers and 
drops in a véry attractive mapner ; then seizing a coarse towel, she wip- 
ed her cheeks with considerable violence, to give themacolour. Mag- 
dalena, you know, Hans, is not fashionable enough to keepa pot of 
paint on her toilet. While these ceremonies were progressing, I was 
shielded from observation by a part of the festoons and drapery of the 
bed, and stood in mute astonishment, leaning my chin upon my silver 
headed cane, and with a countenance “ more in sorrew than in anger.” 
Having accommodated her hair and cheeks, the young wench began 
to unpin her ruffles. Gadzooks, says I to myself, I hope she is not going 
to undress before me ; for, old as 1 am, Hans, IT should not have liked any 
one to have popped in upon us. Mammy there would have been a little 
jealous, bo, ho. Well, Hans, this little fille de chambre proceeded to 
make up her toilette, and drew from her bosom a long wide misshapen 
piece of black whale-bone, a new invention to make women hold their 
heads up, and quite in character for maids and mistress. Just at that 
moment mammy’s lap dog began to bark, andI stole softly down into 
the parlour. O tempora: O the maids: O’the manners.” The old gen- 
tleman rapped his silver snuff box pretty hard, and with a grim visage 
covered his nose and lips with rappee. ‘ Not long ago, Hans,” said he 
“ [I pulled off my hat and made a low bow to my amiable friend 
Mrs, Rose-in-Bloom, in Broadway ; but alas, it was only to her 
hat and shawl, which covered thé slender person of her maid 
Margery. The other night when I visited the theatre to see Cooper 
and Conway, I found myséif comfortably seated in the dress boxes, be- 
tween a waiter and a maié of one of our flourishing boarding houses. 
Now, Hans, { am not aristocr&tical ; and well behaved persons are entit- 
led to respect, whatever may heir condition in life, but look at the 
evil example of maics and waitérs receiving five or ten dollars per 
month, dressing extravagantly. at¥@ dashing like people of fashion. How 
they contrive to manage it with so stender an income, is to me extraor- 
dinary; they must have * fuads available,” as a certain young man in 
office calls them. Yesterday Poliy Watts, Susan, and Quasb, called 
upon ine, as a committee from the kitchen, to remonstrate upon the 
compulsory process of using Havana instead of loaf sugar in their tea ; 
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and they absolutely begged leave to present a bill for the establishment 
of a home department in the kitchen, to draw similar supplies appropri- 
ated for the parlour.” . | : 

There was so much truth in the old gentleman's observations and 
this system of ruinous imitation, this, swelling of frog, to resemble the 
portly figure of the ox, is not confined alone to servants ; it runs through 
all classes of the community. Creatures of habit, and almost servile 
imitation ; the courtier apes the king; the commoner the courtier; the 
maid the mistress; the scullion the cook; each striving to overcome the 
obstacles of birth, the barriers of fortune, and considering merit as 
least worthy of imitation. In domestic life, however, these attempts to 
run a race of fashion—to dress, ride, move, sit, and talk, as your more 
wealthy neighbors do, bespeak a mind unaccustomed to reflection; ha- 
bits at war with prudence, and conducted at variance with common 
sense. ‘ 


me ee 
THE HOHENLOHE MIRACLE. 

The Rev. Mr. Kohlmann, Professor in the Catholic College, at 
Georgetown in the District of Columbia,has published an official account 
of this interesting event, the substance of which we shall give for the 
edification of our readers. It is necessary however that a few circum- 
stances should be previously known.- Portsmouth Jeurnal. 


Alexander, Prince of Hohenlohe, Priest of the Catholic Church at 
Bamberg in Germany, a person it is presumed of great sanctity, has for 
some years been endued with the power of miraculously healing the sick 
by virtue of his prayers. It is not necessary for this purpose that. he 
should see the patient, or even be acquainted with his case: the only 
requisite is, that the patient should have faith in the efficacy of the 
Reverend Prince’s intercession, and should join in some prescribed act 
of devotion, at the precise moment, when the prayers of his Highness 
should be uttered. In distant countries, the only difficulty arises from 
the difference of longitude ; but we trust the zeal and charity of the 
Catholic college at Georgetown, will induce him to publish tables of 
latitude and departure for the use of all parts of the world. 

As the fame of the Prince of Hohenlohe extended itself through 
Germany and Europe, he found himself much annoyed by individual 
applications ; the receiving and answering of which, occupied all bis 
time, and somewhat diminished his princely revenues by the necessary 

“expences of postage, and stationary. He found it necessary therefore 

to relinquish this retail business (if we may speak it withoyt impiety) 
and to devote himself to the work of curing the world, by wholesale. He 
was pleased therefore last year to issue his rescript to Asia, Africa and 
America, signifying to the afflicted in those qnarters of the globe, that 
they might have the benefit of his prayers on the \0th day of every 
month, at half past 3 o’clock in the morning, baving previously perform- 
ed a nine days devotion, by repeating a certain litany, a certain number 
of times. The first day of the month was in like manner devoted to 
the sick in Eurupe. 

“ Accordingly,” says the Rev. Mr. Kohlmann, “on the 10th inst. 
at half past three o’clock iv the morning,mass was celebrated by sever- 
al Priests and among others by himself, in Georgetown College. 

The mass ended about 4 o’clock, at which time the holy communion 
was administered to the sick persons, whose cure was the sole object of 
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said devotion, and who had prepared themselves for a worthy participa- 
tion of it by a sorrowful confession of their sins. _ Si 
Mrs. Mattingly at the very precise moment of swallowing the adora- 
ble sacrament at the above hour, four miantes after four o’clock is . 
Jrom the point of death, at which she then was, restored, to a most perfect 
At the moment of swallowing the blessed ‘sacrament, (while her 
tongue being quite parched and dead-like, she could scarcely effect), 
she rises up in her bed, asks for her clothes, dresses herseli, sits up, 
throws herself down on her knees, with the priest, the Rey. Stephen 
Dabrieson, who had given her the holy communion, and who was pros- 
trate on the ground, lost in a transport of admiration and gratitude ; 
then rises, walks through the rvom, and on that same morning, took as 
much food as she had taken for the space of six months previous, viz, two 


_ cupsvof coffee, a biscuit, and ap egg, with drink ; recetved in that day, 


perhaps a thousand visitors, and on the following day more than two thou- 
sand ; shaking hands with every body, smiling, laughing, conversing 
the whole day, and frum the ghastly, emaciated, livid countenance of a 
dying person, in which state I saw her at about 6 o’clock of the d 
before her miraculous cure, restored tu an angelical countenance, whi 
circumstance alone delights every body. 

All the physicians who attended her, solemnly declared, that the na- 
ture of her distemper was entirely out of the reach of medical assis- 
tance. 

During the above nine days devotion, she became worse and worse 
every day ; was considered on two different days as having expired: wae 
at the point of death when I saw her at about 6 o'clock in the evening, pri- 
or lo her sudden restoration on the morning, and even worse at 10 
o’clock thé same night, when visited by the Rev. Mr. Matthews, rector 
of Si. Patrick’s church at Washington City, and was literally at the 
point of death, of expiring in the opinion of more than ten respectable 
persons, when at the moment of receiving the adorable sacrament, she 
was restored to as perfect a state of health as I, who am writing, or any 
one who may read this 'etter. 

At about half past 6 o’clock the intelligence of Mrs. Mattingly’s hav- 
ing been perfectly restored to health, at the precise moment of the holy 
communion, was brought to the College of Georgetown. The bell was 
rung; a solemn Te Deum, with the exposition of the blessed sacra- 
ment, was sung by the whole house, after which I hastened to the city 
to view the grand vision which the Lord had sbewn unto us. Ail those 
that were present at the moment of her receiving the holy communion, 
and those that were acquainted with the horrid martyrdom which she 
suffered during six vears, solemnly declare, that they consider ber mir- . 
aculous restoration like unto, and equal te the resuscitation of Lazarus 
from the grave, and that to restore such a diseased, corrupted, and cor- 
roded frame, to a perfect ¥tate of health, required nothing less than the 
same creative power which had made her at first. 

Thus far the Rev. Mr. Kohlmann. It is to be regretted, that he has 
not informed us what became of the other “ sick persons, who had pre- 

ared themselves for a cure, by a worthy participation of the mass.” 
Péchape they had not sufficient confidence in the Reverend Prince ; or 
had omitted some essential part of the previous preparation. 

We have but one remark to make on the preceding narrative. 
Whether the cure be real or pretended, it will have its effect: and it 
was designed to have its effect. The Papists are one of the most grow- 
ing sects in the United States; and there is a strong tendency to pope- 
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ry, not only in many individuals among us but in many denominations 
of protestants. ‘We would not disparage the virtues of Catholics; but 
we can hardly look upon their increase as fayourable to the progress of 
liberty, or of sound learning. =—— 
EXTRAORDINARY SIMILARITY. 

A Mr. Smart, who keeps the Wynstay Arms Inn at Ruthin, Denubigh- 
shire, has two daughters, twins: they are so surprisingly alike, that not 
only strangers but even their own parents find it dificuit to bame them 
when apart. They seem almost to possess but one mind; are very un- 
easy if not dressed exactly alike to the smallest minutiz; bave each 
one particular tooth that stands forward more than the rest, and a few 
years back one had a tooth extracted, and on examination the other was 
found to have the same tooth in nearly the same state of decay; if a 
question is asked one of them they generally buth answer ; their friend- 
ships and dislikes are always the same; if one is struck, the otfer seems 
to feel it equally by the distress she evinces; if either of ibem ‘s unwell, 
the other si¢kens in a day or two afterwards ; they are inseparable com- 
paoions—eéat alike—think alike——-act alike : in short the sympathy ex- 
isting between these children his beeo the astonishment of the whele 
neighbourhood.—London Examiner. " 





Public, Execution.—-if it were known that ata given hour, the con- 
demned criminal was to die in silence, almost in solitude——without 
crowds to excite his hardihood, or sustain his courage or impart in his 
last fatal moments, an artificial strength; if the executi.n were to be 
announced by the solemn tolling of the bell, and its event made known 
by the display of a black flig. would not the imagination be much more 
strongly impressed—--wouid it aot picture forth the sufferings of the con- 
vict, in colours deeper even ‘han truth---and more than all, would not 
the horrid spectacle be spared to the eyes of women and chiidrén, of a 
fellow-creature’s sufferings ? A spectacle which must harden and brutal- 
ize the mind.— NV. Y. American. 





AV ARICE. : 

Avarice is a passion full of paradox—a madness full of method ; for 
althongh the miser is the most mercenary of ail beings, yet he serves 
the worst master more faithfully than some Christians do the best, and 
will take nothing for it. He falls down and worships the god of this 
world, but will have neither its pomps, its vanities, nor its pleasures, for 
his trouble. He begins to accumulate treasures as a mean to happiness, 
and by a common but morbid association he Continues to accumulate it 
asanend. He lives poor to die rich, and is the mere jailor of his bouse 
and the turnkey of his wealth. Impoverished by his gold, he slaves 
harder to imprison itin his chest, than his brother slave to liberate it 
from the mine. The avarice of the miser may be termed the graad sep- 
uichre of all bis other passions, as they successively decay. But unlike 
other tombs, it is enlarged by repletion, and strengthened by age. 
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WITH CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


In Philadelphia, Rev. Wint1Am RoGERS, D. D. 73, for some time pastor of the 
first Baptist church in Philadelphia, and subsequently Professor of Belleslettres in 
the University of Pennsylvania. He was the Jast surviving Chaplain of the Rev- 
olutionary army, and retained to the last that iively love of constitutional liberty 
which characterized the men of those times. He graduated at Brown Universi- 
ty, in 1769, and was one of the first graduates of that institution. 
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